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Bitits BUC ha en 
I whe am fed. 
Who mever yet went hungry fer a day. 
I sce the dead- 
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I sec. and try to pray. 


I listen to the agony of Ged = 
I who am warm, 


Whe never yct have lacked a sheltering home. 
In dull alarm 7 


The dispossessed of hut and farm 
Aimiess and “transicnt™ roam.... 


I listen to the ageny of God - 
But know full well 
OU eo a 
Earth's pain and hell = 
Can God within my spirit dwell 
To bring His Kingdom nigh. 


_ Georgia Harkness 
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The Wayfarer 


re \: that | Ww 
high 


there, but I have 
point ol the all 
tion at Denison in late 
1 delegate’s leaving a 
ussion to return bearing a 


of Christ, which he set up with 


quiet comment that unless He were 
the midst, nothing good would 
ntuate. 

re lr mber that’s the motto on all 


Edinburgh trams, in Latin which 
Scotsmen can presumably read: Nis: 
yminus frustra. This, in turn, must 
be from Psalm 127:1, “Except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.” That’s the motto too of the 
Blue Cross hospitalization scheme—the 
Latin copied, I wonder, from the tram 


or the Psalm? 


& Whatever the immediate source, it’s 
prec isely the motto for the architects ol 
world order these days. This generation 


has seen a good many houses cave in. 





Courage in Normandy 


B® Maybe you don’t read the Chicago 
Daily 


list of missions-in-reverse stories, of air 


Vews, which adds another to the 


men forced to land on a Pacific island. 
“The very first thing the natives did 
was to give them a Bible in English. 
Every night the natives came, taking 
turns reading passages of Scripture to 
the group. Then they sang the hymns 
the missionaries long ago had taught 
the islanders. \s one man of the 
crew said, “They led us to Christ—ot 


vhom we knew little betore the war.’ se 


® Far back in my mental file is the 


ancient saw about the man who refused 
certain oysters with the phrase, “Long 
time no sea!” But at Cornell—I learned 
at Miami U 


the frustrated complaint of the second- 


in Ohio the other day 


string team member is “Long ume no 


C!” This does grow steadily worse. . . . 


B® My mind is still humming with that 
new book about race and Claude Wil- 
Belfrage’s 4A Faith to Free the 
People. “This cross around which we 


liams 


sit is not vertical. It is horizontal. We 
are now determined to make it repre 
sent also the relationship of man to 
man and his efforts to destroy all instru- 
ments of torture and _ opposition.” 
Claude The title of the book 


might be revamped to plead, too, for 


does. 


“people to free the faith”! That may 
mean students, heading into the world 
struggle as Christian givers of light in 
a day of stygian dark. The Church has 
never needed them more. 

THe WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


The genteel features of HUNTLEY DUPRI 
ippear on page 4, so all we need to say is that 
he did European relief work in World War I, 
taught histor for some years at Miami Uni- 


Ohio 
YMCA too) and is now the new 
Executive Secretary of the World Student Serv 
we Fund. CLARENCE ELLIOTT (Alias 
Clem) is the busy Area Student Secretary in 
the North Central Area (Minneapolis, for those 
who don’t know where the center is). The 
ge here cries out to greet ROLAND 


pag 
ELLIOTT, who used to be The Wayfarer in 


versity in Ohio (he used to run_ the 
State U 


ver 


fairer days (‘way fairer!), is now doing a spe 

al big job for the World's Student Christian 
Federation and is lately back from Europe. 
EMILE CAILLIET is a professor in the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania and a devotee of Cal 


vin and Pascal, who were both of course fel- 
Cailliet’s. We can’t 
resist the epistolary treasures sent by EDITH 
LERRIGO who again trom 
China where she is a YWCA secretary. Our 
ecently repatriated (to NYC) Managing Edi 
tor GENEVIEVE SCHNEIDER distills the ac 
count by RUTH ROUSE of stirring postwar 
Ruth Rouse is Presi 
YWCA. KIANG WEN 


low-countrymen of Dr. 


writes tor us 


tudent eflort—last time. 


dent of the World's 


HAN has weathered the seven-year war in 
China, as co-executive of National Student 
Reliet 
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International Student Community 
Hope or Illusion? 


The broad-visioned new leader of the World Student 
Service Fund, in this country, paints a vivid global 
panorama—with us in the foreground. 


by HUNTLEY DUPRE 


$ THE ONLY SURE adventure of youth 
| that of dealing death or escaping it 
in an embattled world? Man, possessor 
of a spirit of infinite worth, and of a 
mind capable of creative power, has a 
right to live. Instead, his body lies rot- 
ting in the mud of Belgium, in the 
snowy wastes of Russia, in the jungles 
of the Philippines and in all of the other 
blood-soaked soil of yesterday, today, 


and tomorrow. 


Questions keep crowding upon us... 


Are the loyalties centered upon the 
amoral, irresponsible sovereign national 
state the ultimate for men, in a fatal 
anarchy of absolute states? Are amoral 
sience and technology to become 
Frankenstein monsters in the hands of 
immoral men in an immoral society? 


ie 


Are the fratricidal divisions among men 
because of race, nationality, religion, 
and social status, in a ruthlessly ac- 
quisitive society, the last word in hu- 
man relations? Are the materialistic 
values of possessions, power and tech- 
nology to triumph forever over the 
human values of significant personal 
living and creation? 

Are men truly unredeemably de 
praved? Will we have poverty and 
wars to the end of time? Is it an illu- 
sion to believe that lives are worth 
saving in our day? Is it an illusion 
to believe that a human society can be 
constructed in which lives are worth 
living? Is a rational and humane inter- 
national society hopelessly unrealistic 
and utopian? 


Have the universities of the world 
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- 
Signal Corps Photo 


The only adventure? 
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withdrawn completely into'a “vague, 


colorless neutrality?” Is there a fatal 
moral lag within the universities? Are 
universities legitimately only the custo 
dians and carriers of accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom, and the hum 
ming laboratories of science and tech 
nology? Should the universities have 
as their destiny the development of stu- 
dents that they may become the “re 
sponsible bearers of spiritual values,” 
and to “lead the individual and society 
toward a superior humanity?” Should 
universities be creative and prophetic 
moral pioneers in a world whose para- 
mount problems are those of delicate 
and fragile human relationships? 

Are there any real possibilities of 
unity and “community” among the stu- 
dents of the world? May students of all 
lands, of compassion, of imagination, of 
insight, and of good will, build a stu- 
dent solidarity for great common moral 
and spiritual ends? Might students 
realistically extend an achieved univer- 
sity community into a world com- 
munity? Could students pay the price 
for this in study, in conference, in 
gauging the forces of resistance and of 
evil in the world, in organizing in su- 
perior effectiveness, in utilizing all of 
the legitimate means of persuasion and 
pressure, and in practicing steadily the 
vocation of Christian Activism? 

These are tough questions—and 
American students who evade life will 
avoid them. Thank God, however, for 
that growing number of socially aware 
and sensitive students, tough-minded 
and fact-seeking, who have the capaci- 
ties of mind and heart for the great 
creative tasks of the hour. 


Tragedy, background of heroism 


Students round the world in this 
tragic moment are paying for the sins 
of their fathers, committed in the mu- 
tual guilt of a society diseased with ac- 
quisitiveness, contentiousness, material- 





ness. Tens and tens of 
inds of our comrades have died; 
fight like 


languish, demoralized, 


be asts daily . 


million men in prisoner 
like numbers are among 
than ten million uprooted per 

in compulsory labor, in con 

mn camps, or in internment in 
lands; others live precariously, 
rously, and illegally in resistance 
ents; others refuse to undergo 
(only 


i ad education: thousands 


1 land of 450,000,000) in 

China pursue imperative learning hero 

thousands in the relatively un 

ched lands go about their pleasant 
ivs fairly normally. 


Higher learning is extinguished tem 


orarily in many places, enslaved in 
others. Many universities (such as Caen 
France) have been destroyed. Crea 
humane learning is unnatural to 

is time of unreason and passion. 
But out of these literal and figurative 
ishes Of universities, too, that tailed, 
the ruddy flames of new birth. The 


‘ 1] 
students of the evacuated colleges of 


ris 


China, integrated constructively into 
the common life of the vast interior of 
China, are already participating in the 


rreat democratic revolution of that 


land. Universities and university life 


he same again in China. 


can never be t 
Students in Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
and France have announced in authen- 
tic documents the profound reformation 
in education they intend to lead. There 


will be no stopping these students. 


The hour strikes for the American 

Campus 

Where will American students be in 
this moment of decision and destiny? 
In powerful, isolated, wealthy, United 
States can we conquer complacency, 
ignorance, indifference, chauvinism, 
and imperialism? Can we develop com- 
manding loyalties as citizens of the 
world? Can we students, out of our 
plenty, give sacrificially to our fellow 
students in distress? Can we help make 
America great in moral leadership for 
international society? Can we unite 
with our student comrades round the 
world for great moral purposes and 
follow through to their consummation 
in institutions? One recent visitor to 
Europe has said that Europe is becom 
ing the New World, and the United 
States is now the Old World. There is 


much evidence for profound rebirth 


4 


Huntley 
Dupre 





abroad, out of the agony of war. Can 
we American students tolerate moral 
lag for the United States in civilization? 
Bluntly, it is up to us now to determine. 

Out of the war come further starva- 
tion and conflict. Revolution is defi- 
nitely on the agenda. The common peo- 
ple are on the march for security, jus- 
tice, peace, and happiness. The old 
rulers and vested interests are washed 
up, whether they know it or not. Fund- 
amental, radical change is the order 
of the day. The next decade will be 
decisive for decades to come. We live 
in one of the great revolutionary epochs 
ol history. 

Within this next decade our com- 
rades, the students of the world, must 
have food, shelter, clothing, the where- 
withal to live. Our fellowship and faith 
will help them recover morale. Univer- 
sities will re-open, will be rebuilt and 
restocked. Beyond student relief and 
rehabilitation lie reconciliation and re- 
construction. Education must be re- 
formed at home and abroad. Students 
must build an international student 
community. Out of mutual sharing 
must come great international student 
conferences, not only for abstract dis- 
cussions, but for realistic grappling 
with the great issues of the day very 
concretely in the moral terms of the 
good society. There must be the widest 
possible exchange of students and pro- 
fessors, international student centers 
(modest and not palatial) in strategic 
cosmopolitan university communities, 
international assemblies of educators, a 
permanent office of international educa- 
tion, official and unofficial international 
commissions on education, extensive va- 
cation student pilgrimages, the broad- 
est possible exchange of news and ideas 
in a developing international student 
press, and a reinvigoration of the 
spiritual forces rooted in the Student 
Christian Movements of the world. 


To Thine Own Sei; . 
Help me, O God, in the si! 


this hour, to examine honestly the pur- 
poses and attitudes of my spi 


nee of 


enough 
of these 


Is the circle of my love larg 
to embrace the last and least 
my brethren? 

Am I able to share their aspirations 
for more abundant life? 

Do I know anything of the condj- 
tions under which scores of thousands 
of my fellows live and move and have 
their being? 

Have I done the hard intellectual 
labor of mastering the facts of this and 
other situations in my world? 

Am I determined in some practical 
way to love my neighbor as myself? 

To identify myself with the workers 
of the world? 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren 
ye have done it unto me.” 


SUVA 


“Christ will come unto thee, and 
show thee His own consolation, if thou 
prepare for Him a worthy mansion 
within thee. 

“All His glory and beauty is from 
within, and there He delighteth Him- 
self. 

“The inward man he often visiteth: 
and hath with him sweet discourses, 
pleasant solace, much peace, familiarity 
exceeding wonderful.” . 


-Thomas 4 Kempis, 
“Imitation of Christ.” 


German inscription, liberated France: “Never 
will the Reich be destroyed if you are united 
and faithful.” 
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by ROLAND ELLIOTT 


(When Roland Elliott flew from La 
Guardia Field last fall, part of his air- 
weight luggage was our earnest ques 


i 


tions about what goes on among our 
tellow-students on the Continent. He 1s 
back in the U.S.A—to our relief. 
tbroad, he talked with escaped stu- 
dents, top statesmen and educators; saw 
anonymous delegations flown out of 
still-occupied countries; met, |in their 
feeding kitchens| Protestant and Cath- 
leaders, members of 
groups 
born of the conflict. The queries he 
took along for us—and for World Stu- 
dent Relief | WSSF to you and me|\— 
he answers; and he has packed one big 
question back for us too... .Ep.) 


olic students 


Résistance and other student 


QUESTION ONE—What are actual student 
needs in liberated countries? 

Students are in need.,To give you 
only one description, which could ap- 
ply as easily to Greece or Belgium or 
Czechoslovakia as it does to France: 

Paris is the “Tuberculosis Capital” of 
the world. Figures show the prevalence 
of “TB” in France up by more than 
200%. The universities are feeling the 
effects of underfeeding and over-work, 
in addition to the tensions of intellec- 
tual, spiritual and physical resistance in 
the face of the ever present enemy. Al- 
ways in the vanguard of the resistance 
movement, the students today—free 
again—are 


fighting desperately and 


FEBRUARY, 1945 








Craveler Returns 


An eyewitness report on 
European students right now 


unitedly to rehabilitate their university 
life. In Paris 3,000 students need rooms. 
At Toulouse 600 students need supple- 
mental meals. The University of Caen 
must be rebuilt. Books and whole li- 
braties have been destroyed. Blankets, 
laboratory furniture 
have been wrecked or stolen by the 
German army. No books from the out- 


equipment and 


side have been received since before the 
war. Pencils, paper, ink, chalk, black- 
boards must be supplied. The restora- 
tion of adequate transport—1I,goo steam 
locomotives have been destroyed or 
stolen—will aid greatly in making food 
and fuel available from areas with some 
surplus to sections of France now in 
that will not be 
enough. Nor will money alone help. 
Only actual supplies from abroad will 


acute distress. But 


meet the shortages in essential foods, 
books, apparatus, 
and many other items. Foreign stu- 


clothing, scientific 
dents cut off from home are in acute 
distress. Insufficient diet causes disease, 
inability to concentrate, eye strain, loose 
teeth—but to the French student equal- 
ly serious is the fact that for five years 
he has been cut off from the outside 
world. 


QUESTION TWO—Won’t physical needs be 
cared for by the nations themselves, Red 





Cross, or some other such agency for relief 
and rehabilitation? 


Yes. Many of those needs must be 
supplied by general governmental pro- 
grams. WSR* cannot rebuild the Uni 
versity of univer 
sity libraries or laboratories. But al- 


Caen nor restore 
ready at Caen and elsewhere students, 
acting on the principle of “student mu- 
tual-aid,” are tackling such immediate 
programs as provision of temporary aid 
for destitute students, organizing com- 
munal rooming and feeding centers, 
gathering essential clothing. In mobile 
units they are even scouting the coun- 
tryside for their bombed-out fellow stu- 
dents, to help them return to their 
classes which already have begun! 

A student foyer with a fire (I dis- 
covered how utterly precious a fire can 
be) in every university center will not 
take the place of rebuilding the univer- 
sity itself, but it can be the center for a 
program of mutual aid which no other 
general program of relief will ever pro 
vide. Financial subsidies to feeding co 
operatives, 100-200 volume libraries of 
the world’s latest literature, clothing de- 


* WSR (World Student Relief) is a world 
embracing term, practically identical with the 
familiar WSSF (World Student Service Fund) 
of the American campus. 
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pots and exchanges: these are typical of 
the unique and immediate relief serv- 
ices which we can render—and are al- 
ready beginning to render through 
these foyer centers of the new student 


life of a liberated university. 


QUESTION THREE—Will liberated countries 
insist on doing their own relief job, and 
therefore be cool to “outside help’? 

Yes. Liberated countries do not want 
outside help. But they do welcome re- 
newed contact with the organizations 
they know and trust from pre-war 
vears. My own mission in France was 
not to ask “How can we help?” but to 
say “We welcome you back into our 
full fellow ship. We missed and needed 
you. We want your shoulder to the 
wheel alongside ours. Rebuilding the 
university life of the world is our com 
mon iob. Where do we begin?” Then, 
when (and only when!) the appropri 
ate speeches were made, we began to 
discover the ways in which WSR—of 
which the French students are a part— 
can help in France. Ways such as: (1) 
Financial aid to help tubercular stu- 
dents to a sanitarium. (2) Financial aid 
for students to go for brief periods to 
the WSR rest home at Combloux, 
where a few weeks of proper feeding 
and rest will enable them to continue 
their studies. (3) Blankets for homeless 
students. (4) Shipments of clothing and 
shoes. (5) Libraries for student foyers. 
(6) Initial subsidies for student living 
and eating cooperatives. (7) Two or 
three “experts” to help develop student 
mutual-aid programs in universities 
where local leaders need such assistance. 
(8) Cooperation in putting American, 
British and other students now in the 


irmed forces in touch with French stu- 


Left: Caen University’s wrecked library. 


Below: Welcome gift of books, sent by World 
Student Relief. Books will be shared by large 
numbers of students. 





dents when in Paris* and later. (g) Ex- 
changes of American and French stu- 
dents. 

But along with all this practical and 
material cooperation—so urgently im- 
portant—don’t forget the equal impor- 
tance of the “spiritual relief” which can 
come only as our fellow students in 
liberated areas have a chance to be a 
part of the outside world again. 
QUESTION FOUR—Won’t World Student Re- 


lief be snowed under by huge inter-govern- 
mental programs? 


No. Some inter-governmental plan- 
ning and control will be essential (the 
danger is that it will be too slow to 
meet the need), but it is crystal clear 
that every voluntary agency which has 
real roots in a country will be called 
upon for the maximum aid it can pro- 
vide. “Roots in the country” is the 
important point. 


QUESTION FIVE—Granted World Student 


Relief is still needed, can it remain impartial 
in countries red-hot with conflicting factions? 


Yes, there is a danger that student re- 


* They should call upon: M. Pierre Tou- 
chard, 15 rue Soufflot, Paris. 





lief may “go political.” But there are 
safeguards. The first one is that the 


‘history and position of WSR is so fe. 


spected that its policy of non-discrimj. 
nation on the basis of creed, color, na. 
tionality, or politics is accepted by al] 
groups. Second, the three constituent 
organizations (The World’s Student 
Christian Federation, Pax Romana, and 
International Student Service) are de. 
termined that impartiality in relief shall 
not become muddle-headedness, nor un. 
concern about moral and political ques- 
tions, nor willingness in the name of 
tolerance, to be taken in by little po- 
litical blocs from the left, right or cen. 
ter. Third, as long as WSR is led by 
men and women who put student needs 
first, its relief program will keep an 
even keel. 

THE BIG QUESTION—Will American sty. 


dents care and will they care enough, soon 
enough? 


There is no use talking about student 
responsibility for helping to build 4 
new world order of justice and cooper- 
ation unless students in the favored 
countries—America, Canada, Australia. 
Britain, Sweden, etc.—do care enough 
to provide the money that is needed, 
the blankets, the shoes, the clothing, 
the books which will enable their fel- 
low students in Europe to live and 
study this winter. (February, March 
and April are the “pneumonia-death 
months.”) But I do believe that Amer- 
ican students, when they confront the 
facts, as I have been asked to put them 
down for you here, will respond and 
in time. I believe this even though the 
reports from many campus WSSF 
drives are at this moment rather dis- 
couraging. But the year is still young. 
And American students are ingenious 
in finding ways of doing whatever they 
really believe ought to be done. 


AE Aan 


Thanks for Qriendship 


(Translation from the French) 


“The representatives of the French 
Student Associations ...are very happy 
to have welcomed Messrs. Elliott and 
Henderson, secretaries of World Stu- 
dent Relief, and to have heard the mes- 
sages they brought to us in the name 
of their British and American comrades. 
They thank their comrades, and desire 
to express to them their gratitude for 
the sympathy which they have so ac- 


tively shown to French students dur- 
ing the war. 

“Having thus renewed a precious 
contact, they hope that in the near 
future this relationship can be widened 
and deepened—the problems of the 
time being essentially common to all 
and only to be solved by common effort. 

“They send fraternal greetings to all 
their British and American comrades.’ 
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—-“BE STILL AND KNOW...” 








A Meditation on the Meaning of World Student Relief 


“God, let me be aware. 


Stab my soul fiercely with others’ pain, 
Let me walk, seeing their horror and stain. 
Let my hands, groping, find other hands, 
Give me the heart that divines, understands . . . 
Oh keep me eager to do my share, 
God, let me be aware.” 


“How can we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 
“God is able to make all grace abound toward you; 
that ye, always having all sufficiency in all things, may 
abound to every good work.” 


iTele 


He giveth power to the faint, and to them that have 
no might he increaseth strength. Even the youths shall 
faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fall: but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, 


_and not faint. 


Wherefore | put thee in remembrance that thou stir up 
the gift of God .. . ; for God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind. 


Be strong and of a good courage; be not afraid, neither 
be thou dismayed: for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest. 


“| was hungry and you fed me; | was thirsty and you 
gave me drink.” “Lord, when did we see you hungry 


Miriam Teichner, from an unknown publication 


and fed you? or thirsty and gave you drink?” “| tell 
you truly, in so far as you did it to one of these breth- 
ren of mine, even to the least of them, ye did it to me.” 
[ ward wt 

r fe w Amer 


Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
for as much as ye know that your labor is not in vain 
in the Lord. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself. 


+ r d { door 
erland and Swed 


ja and Great Britain and Portugal, and of many another 


For we are laborers together with God; ye are God's 
husbandry; ye are God’s building. 
relieT, that me 


ved have their heart 
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oner, Vernet, France.) 


The prison camps are filled with the hungry, 
the thirsty, the despairing. (Sketch by pris- 











Spires and hriars 





Listen, Cynic 
Right now most of our postwar plans 
of n a few months ago look pretty 
rive. Consider: Russia’s easy imperial 
in Poland and the Balkans; Brit 
uns purge of the ELAS in Greece: 
United States insistence on dog-eat-dog 
rline competition because we're best 
prepared for it; unabashed three-power 
politics at Dumbarton Oaks; suave in 
Atlantic 


surance that peacetime conscripts are 


terment of the Charter; as 
for fighting the coming war. After all 


this, peace planners are murmuring, 


“Hit me again—I can still see what's 
pong on!” 
Cynicism and disillusionment are 
campus widows we know well. It’s a 
lot easier and less risky to be cynical 
than to feel real concern. It’s sometimes 
downright relaxation just to curse the 
darkness rather than grope hazardous 
ly around for a match to light a candle. 
But students, whatever the betrayals 
of our day, have a clear call in 1945. It 
is this: Reach out your hand across the 


: ; a ol 
sea to every student on the planet! Give, 


understand, plan, pray—for one world, 
; 
one campus, one brotherhood unde 


Gr d! World Student Reliet 1s the oppo 
site of cynicism, the antidote of hate, 
the effort Christian in motive and in 
] 


evitably fruitful in outcome. 


Education for Death 


The NYA and CCC mirages about 
whisked 


by a recent circular distributed to 


peacetime conscription were 
away 
Army officers. This military training 1s 
not to be for health & happiness, but 
strictly for combat in war. “There will 
be no place in a sound universal mili 
tary training program for activities that 
are non-essential to the task of prepar 
ing our young men for combat.” This 
is the old Prussian conscript pattern, 
unmistakably. 

Completely opposed to the whole idea 
of talking peace and preparing for war, 
we say (1) a compact, mobile profes 
sional army and (2) a world organiza 
tion which really means business are 


our serious cd mands as opposed to con 


SC ription. Say that to your congressman! 


J.O.N. 


Hope in ‘lragedy 


Agony men suffer today does not 
pass students by. In fact, more than all 
others youth pay the heaviest toll in 
death, in mutilated bodies, ravaged 
minds, blasted aspirations, and tortured 
spirits. Students ‘round the world in 
the war-ravaged lands are fighting and 
dying, or they are in prisoner-of-war 
camps and labor camps, or refugees 
in strange lands, living illegally and 
furtively in resistance movements, or 
carrying on heroically in education (as 
in China). 

Universities are closed, many de- 
stroyed. Their scientific equipment has 
been confiscated. Great libraries have 
been burned or bombed. Education is 
enslaved in occupied lands, so that self- 
respecting professors and students leave 
the universities. 

Our first task is restoration. Beyond 
the emergency of keeping students 
alive during the war, in and out of the 
universities, lie the great tasks of re- 
habilitation, reconciliation, and recon- 
struction. To restore the health of stu 
dents, to help them reestablish morale 
and self-assurance, to aid in healing the 
grievous wounds of body, mind, and 
spirit, and to help make it possible for 
them to take up interrupted education 

these are postwar responsibilities. 

Sut beyond these tasks lie great posi- 
tive, constructive responsibilities with- 
in the reunited, sharing student world. 
There must be the creation of intellec- 
tual, educational, social, and moral 
bonds essential to student unity and 
fellowship. From this solidarity these 
achievements can be carried over to the 
non-student world as the bases of a 
rational and humane world community. 

For these goals students can live, as 
valiantly as their fellows have died. Not 
responsible for the tragic fratricide of 
our day, we will be responsible for an- 
other—if we do not now solidly estab- 
lish “one world” among students, token 
of the fraternal indivisibility of the 


H.D. 


human family. 





1nd re 





ANDRE de BLONAY 


The man who bears the name Anpgp 
pE Bionay is a dynamic marvel. He js 
calmly equal to any and all strange 
emergency calls. He does the equivalent 
of a full-time job, even though he dis. 
appears off the civilian scene periodj. 
cally, to render compulsory military 
service in the Swiss Army. . 

As Executive Secretary of World Stu. 
dent Relief (WSSF to you and me) he 
daily gets wires and cables from all 
parts of the world and promptly sets 
up programs to meet the needs of stary- 
ing students in Athens, or of Italian 
students escaped to Switzerland. 

Within Switzerland, de Blonay has 
organized the curriculum for some 
2,000 internees and escaped prisoners. 
of-war, some of whom have been en- 
abled to take their final exams in their 
prison-universities. Students of nineteen 
nationalities have been helped in Switz- 
erland. And, as soon as the road to 
France was opened, he got together a 
strange looking contraption on wheels, 
filled all its available storage space with 
books and actually got both car and 
books through to Caen, where the stu- 


dents are trying to carry on in their 


wrecked university. The visitor was 
heartily thanked, both for his books 
and for his message of hope from the 
—GS§ 


“outside” world. 





The car that reached Caen 
(Note the highly individualist gas-tank) 
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Religious Book Clut. 


How to Think 
of Christ 


By WILLIAM A. BROWN 


A book for “people who feel that 
there is more to be found in Jesus 
Christ than they are able to under- 
stand.” It thinks of Christ as not 
only living but life-giving—and in it 
are the thoughts and experiences of 
a life-time ended a short while after 
the last pages were written. $3.00 


The Children 
of Light and 
The Children 


of Darkness 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“A realistic approach to the princi- 
pal political problem of our day and 
an important contribution to phi- 
losophy.” 

—Philadelphia Inquirer $2.00 


*. 
The Constant Fire 
By A. K. CHALMERS 


A positive and vigorous book that 
sees Christianity as the one power- 
ful driving force that brings courage 
and confidence to a tottering world. 

$2.00 


Highroads of 


the Universe 
By J. C. JOHNSON 


This “introduction to Christian phi- 
losophy” is for the general reader 
as well as for classes and discussion 
groups. “An unusual book.’’— Reli- 
gious Book Club Bulletin $2.50 


Quit You Like Men 
By 
C. H. ELMORE 


Youth and its problems are the sub- 
ject of this important, forthright 
and helpful guide to the develop- 
ment of personality—written espe- 
cially for young people. $2.00 


at your bookstore 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
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“Here Today, and....” 
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Travelling has its sunny side in war 
time; and funny things can happen: 
“Arrived at Southern Seminary with 
no suitcase, which must have made a 
hit, but I had a swell time. The first 
hour I was there I was mistaken for 
one of the freshmen and reprimanded 
for disobeying a rule. (I still don’t 
know what rule.) Apologies and coun- 
ter-apologies followed. Trés gaz! .. .” 

There’s many an all-night bus trip, a 
heavy bag and a weighty brief case to 
lug, and scores of speeches to make: 
“Everytime I give a speech it comes to 

me poignantly that WSSF 

3 is doing really great things 
with the minds of students. 
... It's even more thrilling 
to realize that some students 
are seeing the world per- 
haps for the first time 
the student world. . . . I spoke in As- 
sembly yesterday and afterward a girl 
came to me and said, ‘I have just re- 
ceived a check for $30 for a new coat, 
and while you talked I realized that I 
didn't really need a new coat. Here is 


the $30.’ ” 


These “travelers” have to put up 
with stiff competition sometimes. “Here 
I am at Hollins resting. Gail Patrick is 
in town visiting her navy husband, and 
they want her on the program. Frankly, 
I hope she won't come! . . .” 


The secretaries learn quite as much 
as they impart! “The students in these 
three Negro colleges have, I think, a 
better understanding and stretch their 
vision more easily to the world situation 
than white students do. The adminis- 
trations of the Negro colleges want 
their students to feel that they are mem- 
bers of a world community, which 
WSSF is certainly helping to pro- 
mote... .” 


“The other day I talked with a 
Nisei boy who was at college on a 
scholarship which WSSF helped him 


being leaves from the notebook 
of a WSSF Traveling Secretary 


to secure... .”’ “At Lincoln I met a 
boy from South Africa who doesn’t have 
quite enough to pay for the current 
year’s schooling. I knew that he might 
very possibly get a loan or a scholar- 
ship . . . and here was another living 
example of what WSSF could and does 
do every day... .” 

“T find students who do all kinds of 
things to earn money for WSSF. Inter- 
est is always easy to arouse after a few 
minutes’ conversation with anyone 
about my work. ... WSSF brings vital 
issues before students. I try to make the 
work seem real. . . . Through WSSF 
students can translate into action some 
of their ideals concerning a_ better 
world and sounder international rela- 
tionships.” 


CE ali a eee 


How to get a 
WSSFTS for your campus 


r \ 


—Traveling Secretaries are the WSSF’s best 
gift to struggling campus committees. There- 
fore the schedules of these TS’s are full and 
requests for their time are many. So write 
at once to: World Student Service Fund, 8 
West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Tecan” hain th ili i a ae 


BOKAY 


Eptror NELSON AND STAFF, 

Enclosed is $2.50 for a three-year subscrip 
tion to INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

I find this magazine a vital part of my read 
ing. I would especially like to commend the 
staff for two things—making INTERCOLLEGIAN 
a twelve-month affair and for the central 
theme which it carries each month. It’s a stim- 
ulating magazine, and here’s power to you 
that it may be kept that way. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN WeERTS 
Kansas State, 44 
Chicago Theol. Sem. °46 


“Christianity is not the doing of cer- 
tain things, but a certain way of doing 
everything.” 





Students Are Still the Hope of China 


the leadership of the new China is studying 
in the universities today. The big majority 
require relief funds to keep them going ’ 


by KIANG WEN HAN 


ae SINCE Japan invaded China in 
the summer of 1937; the policy ol 
the Chinese government has been to 
keep the students in the universities 
and schools. College students in China 
comprise about one-six thousandths of 
our total population. Future leadership 
of China will come out of this small 
group. It is too precious to be sent 
to the battlefield. More recently, quite 
a number of college students have vol 
unteered to serve as interpreters in the 
army. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
has also started a Join-the-Army Move 
ment with the purpose of enlisting 100, 
000 educated youths. All these will 
probably not affect the general policy of 
continuing the institutions of higher 


learning. 


To keep the 


wartime is a difficult job. The majority 


universities going in 


of the hundred-odd institutions have 
become refugees in the interior, and are 
settled in isolated centers. Library and 
laboratory facilities are extremely lim 
ited. Dormitory and classroom accom 
modations are primitive. Nevertheless, 


the government is spending huge sums 





The famous “University in the Caves,” Yenan 
Province 


10 


of money to keep the colleges going. 
Last year, the budget of the Ministry 
of Education was Ch. $800,000,000, and 
half of it was spent to keep the stu- 
dents fed. 


The National Student Relief Com- 
mittee is the agency which administers 
WSSF and other funds. In Chungking 
NSRC works through twenty-five local 
committees and a number of adminis- 
trative committees in isolated institu- 
tions and senior middle schools. These 
local committees are composed of fac- 
ulty people and community leaders. 
Besides Chungking, all have commit- 
tees in the big cities such as Kunming, 
Chengtu and Kweiyang. But not all 
the universities are gathered in big 
cities, so there are committees serving 
the institutions in isolated centers such 
as National Wuhan 


(Szechuan), 


University in 
National Che- 
kiang University in Tsunyi and Meitan 
(Kweichow), National Northwest Uni- 
versity in Chengku (Shensi). Practi- 


Kiating 


cally all the important universities and 
colleges in Free China are served by our 
relief program. 

In places where students are enrolled 
in the universities various kinds of 
work projects are provided. Some stu- 
dents teach in a free school for poor 
children, or they undertake gardening, 
copying, knitting, hair-cutting, stone- 
printing, goat raising and a host of 
other projects. 

In a dozen places the NSRC has 


Student 
there is such a Center, the local relief 


financed Centers. Wherever 
committee can ask work-relief students 
to give special help to the various phases 
of the program activities in the Center. 
sean-milk bars are a popular project. 
For instance, in the Shapingpa Center 
on the outskirts of Chungking, 600 
students are served daily with bean- 
milk, a very good supplement to the 
students’ scanty diet. Winter clothing 
and bedding are loaned to the more 
destitute students. The Center is also a 


“second home” to the students in iso- 





He waxes enthusiastic over co-ops. 


lated places. (For evidence, refer to 
Edith another 


page.—Ep. ) 


Lerrigo’s article, on 

After more than seven years of war, 
poverty among students has become 
universal. More than eighty or ninety 
students out of every hundred need 
relief help. 

Student cooperatives have been start- 
ed. The students and the local center 
take shares in the capital fund which 
helps to buy large quantities of daily 
necessities such as stationery, socks, 
soap, etc., at wholesale price and ahead 
of the steady increase in prices. In co- 
operation with the International Relie! 
Committee, the local committees also 
are providing hospitalization for retu- 
gee students. (A “normal” hospital case 
costs from six or seven thousand dol- 
lars to ten to twenty thousand.) Malaria, 
dysentery and typhus are common. 
Tuberculosis is increasing. In country 
districts where hospitals are non-existent 
and doctors are scarce, one can imagine 
the seriousness of the medical needs. 


(Turn to page 12) 
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Seven years of catastrophe and 


LIFE GOES ON 
IN KUNMING 


Hope and fear, tragedy and 
drama make this letter as vivid 
as a technicolor film. It is written 
from the Kunming Student Cen- 
ter—and the center is made pos- 
sible by relief funds 


by EDITH LERRIGO 


Kunminc, Cutna. October 24, 1944: 
Our work with students is carried on 
in a littlke compound next to the cam- 
pus that we call the Student Service 
Center. One building, paid for by 
American and British students, is a row 
of small rooms where we have our 
ofice, a tiny reception room, a store- 
rom. Then there is a tumble-down 
shack that houses the “Tea Room,” 
where hot water is served for nothing, 
or tea for a dollar (Chinese) if you 
have the dollar. I am always reminded 
of the campus hangouts in America, 
fellows sitting around talking, playing 
chess, reading or studying, but I can 
never quite visualize American stu- 
dents drinking plain hot water instead 
of cokes. 

Another shack houses the Reading 
Room. Two-year-old magazines are still 
popular. We have been able to get re 
cent copies of Life and Time from the 
American boys and an occasional Read 
ers Digest. There are newspapers and 
afew books. The place is always crowd- 
ed, and everything is read until it dis- 
integrates, then ‘it is used to make 
envelopes and paper bags. 

A third building is a hall with a 
small stage, where on Saturday nights 
we have Open House, with a party or 
a speech on some hot subject, or music. 
The place is always jammed, and a 
mob listening outside. Last Saturday, 
when we played Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony the lights were dim 
and half the students had their heads 
resting on their arms on the bench in 
tront of them. This Saturday we are to 


have a party-in-the-future. ... 
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This, and study too! 


Only two meals a day are served on 
campus, at 11 and 4:30. I wish you 
could see, not eat these meals. The stu 
dents rush into a large open building, 
stand at rickety tables, (there are no 
chairs) and eat their rice and vege 
tables. None dares be late, for there is 
no food for latecomers. I think they are 
always hungry. 

They live in dormitories that were 
built seven years ago as “temporary” 
structures. Now, in the seventh year, 
the same shaky buildings are in use. 
They are mud huts, with double-decker 
bunks down both sides, and in the mid- 
dle a small aisle, barely large enough 
to walk down. The barracks are messy 
because everything the students own 
must be crowded into a box under their 
beds or hung from a string. 

The library is inadequate and forty 
students or more wait for one book. 
The labs are using the equipment and 
chemicals brought with them when 
they came on the thousand-mile trek 
across the country to set up this refugee 
university. The requirements for stu- 
dent entrance are very high and only 
the best can come. 


Real thinking is being done 


We are now the Southwest Coordi- 


nated 


University, a combination of 





te 


Many students have trekked two, three, even four times, away from their bombed universities. 


three of the finest universities of pre 
war China. It is struggling manfully to 
maintain its grand scholastic standing, 
and succeeding remarkably. It has fin 
professors, top men in nearly every 
held. Many have Ph.D.s from Amer 
ican or British universities. I just can’t 
tell you how greatly I have come to 
admire them. They work under such 
heartbreaking conditions. They are the 
poorest paid group in China. Their 
They 


themselves are weary, work under re 


families are undernourished. 
strictions and warnings, and yet they 
are courageous. Many are clear in their 
minds about the needs of the world and 
of China, they are fearless in their 
stand, and are willing to pay the price 
of courage. They are leading some of 
the students to do the kind of think 
ing which is essential. 

I am as grateful for many of the 
students as for the professors. Some of 
them are as keen and concerned as any 
you would find anywhere in the world. 
When the day comes they will be ready 
to fight. I wish you could know them. 
Sometimes everything looks so black 
for the future and yet to talk with 
them gives you new faith and courage. 

I suppose you all read the things 
about China which I understand are 
now being published in America. It 
cannot be overstated. But all I can say 
is, the long future is safe. 








lt is amazing to me that students arx 
balanced as they are, coming out of 
the difhculties they face every day. They 
are uprooted from normal life, cut off 


rom their families, uncertain about 


their own future and that of their coun 


try. Several have told me that they 


teel lost all the time.” And there is 


ittle wonder. They need the under 
girding of a group that cares about 
them. They need to “belong” to a com 


munity to which they can make con 


tribution. They need to see their own 
px rsonal problems from the perspective 
China 


nec d the psy 


of what is happening to all of 
They 


chological salvation that comes from 


and the world. 


feeling that they can begin to do some 


thing about the devastation of the 


world. And they need the upholding 
strength of a group to have the courag« 
to grapple both by thought and action 
with present problems. I can see The 
Student Center coming to provide part 
of this “home” for them, and it gives 
mendous drive to help the staff 


et on with the job. But, of course. 


there are difficulties. Students shrink 
trom accepting responsibility because it 
S not wise to be too active and be 
cause many ol them are too busy earn 


gh money to eat and too wearv 


renol 


t } 


o nave xtra time or strength. 
We have two hundred students on 
1 os or ] 
work reli They do a certain amount 
of work tor a little money each month 
{not enoug! to cover the cost of their 
food).There are 5.000 students in the 
two universities. The big majority need 


can give it to less 


One of the 


work relief and we 


than a_ twentieth. most 
heartbreaking things I have done was 
to interview students who applied tor 
work relief this semester. To hear their 
that we could only 


stories and know 


1 
} 
i 


1elp a few! A number of students have 
irrived from newly occupied-areas with 
nothing, wearied from the awful jour 
ey, half sick and needing everything. 


.* . , : 
Golly, what speec hes I could make lo 


; 
nou 


THE HOPE OF CHINA.... 
(From page 10) 

The NSRC also helps transients, es- 
pecially those arriving from the Japa- 
nese “occupied” territories. Currently 
the most popular route is in the north 
through Sian, Paochi and Kwangyan. 
We have maintained student hostels at 
these points for refugee students. They 
are provided with lodging and meals 
free, tor a week or ten days. The local 
committees try to arrange tree transpor 
tation or help to buy a bus or train 
ticket in needy cases. 

The 


made necessary another migration of 


recent Japanese offensive has 


students and evacuation of schools. 


Honan University suffered the most. 
The NSRC has sent Honan University 
more than a million dollars (Chinese ) 
for emergency subsidies, clothing and 
bedding. The Kukong Committee help- 
ed a large number of students to evacu 
ate, following the wholesale evacuation 
Government. The NSRC 


has also made grants to Lingnan Uni 


order of the 


versity and Soochow University for 
evacuation needs of the students. Our 
local committees in the safer areas fre 
quently give emergency grants to stu 
dents in the universities whose financial 
resources have been suddenly cut off 
because of recent fighting. 

Our relief budget for the coming aca 
demic year is Ch. $62,000,000. Expendi 
tures involve a minimum of adminis 


trative expense and red-tape. We em 
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phasize the international significance of 
the work, as in the 2,200 Internation, 
Scholarships we hope to 


91 


give amon, 
college and senior middle school sty. 
Natur 
ally, the student morale in China ha 


dents throughout the countr 


become low after such a wearying strug 
gle. But Lien-ta students (in Kunming) 
have donated more than 100,000 ce, of 
blood plasma to the China Blood Bank 
of the Army Medical Corps and have 
raised half a million dollars (Chinese 
for the relief of poor and sick writers 

The students are still the backbor, 
and foundation of future China and 
fellow-students 
abroad for the timely and sacrificial as 


they are grateful to 


sistance which has grown out of their 


deep sense ol student solidarity. 
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These dormitories were called “temporary” seven years ago. 
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America, Live Your 


Protestantism 


U. S. thinking is constantly enriched by European 
insights into our Reformed faith. Here a buoyant 


French philosopher, now at Penn, refreshes student 
ap prectation of our faith 


by EMILE CAILLETT 


RSARIES OF THE Reformed tra 


so 


suet be revelling in what he himself 
called “the variations of the Protestant 
churches,” and as there are at the pres- 


ent time in the United States alone 
about two-hundred-and-sixty denomina- 
tions and sects, it would seem easier at 
the outset to suggest the extent of their 
disagreement than to find among them 
a common denominator. If we may so 
apply one of Will Rogers’ pet phrases, 
there might be some reason for finding 


that the 


mind an “agin-er 


“Protestant” calls to 
ne 


name 


“Here Stand I’—Among Friends 
The dictionary tells us that to protest 
is “to affirm with solemnity.” In all 
seriousness, therefore, a Protestant is 
first and foremost a witness, one furth- 
ermore who easily becomes a martyr 
for what he believes. For his testimony 
is a personal affair. Indeed, scripture 
shows us God constantly singling out 
individuals as he deals with men. In 
His sight, each and every individual 
naked. His Gospel is the 
truth that makes men free. In this light 
it appears as the 


soul stands 


to totalita- 
rianism. Far from apologizing, 


antidote 
there- 
fore, for two-hundred-and-sixty denom- 
inations, we are ready to afhirm that if 
Protestantism were true to itself, it 
should count denominations not by the 
hundreds, but by the thousands. Nay, 
there are as many units in our ranks as 
there are Protestants in the land. The 
Lord’s bondsmen exult in the fact that 
they are free men. For it is thus that 
our Reformed tradition has carried true 
liberalism to the multitudes and in par- 
ticular played such a great part in the 
advancement of democracy. 

In our day the Ecumenical Move- 
ment testifies to a growing organic 
solidarity and a mutual consciousness 
of the oneness of the Church of Christ 
emerging from a true fellowship of 
free men. Recently, the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches held its first meeting. 
Ten Protestant religious bodies and 
three allied agencies were represented. 
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on have since the days of Bos- 


This representation was based on nu- 
merical strength in membership. As a 
consequence of this Ecumenical Move 
ment and of the various missionary ac- 
tivities of the last 150 years, our Chris- 
tian fellowship now extends to more 
than seventy nationalities all over the 
world. 

A Protestant therefore is a witness, 
one of the many free men in bondage 
to the Lord alone, holding fellowship 
with companions in very part of the 
globe. The word “companion” is beau- 
tiful in its connotation, implying as it 
does an association of people breaking 
bread together, sharing it among them- 
selves. What a significant symbol to 
ponder over, for students of interna- 


tional affairs who would be _peace- 
makers and as such be called children 
of God! I for one know very little of 
the shape of things to come as regards 
the new League of Nations, but I am 
always awed and inspired at the solem- 
nity of the perennial World-wide Com 
munion Service and the power descend- 
ing from on high upon the witnesses 
for Christ. 


Allegiance to a Person 

The Protestant life and faith is Christ- 
centered, each individual soul having 
to answer for himself the eternal ques- 
tion which Jesus asked of his disciples 
at Caesarea Philippi: “Who do men 
say that I the Son of man am?” Some 
begin by admitting that he is a beauti- 
ful Master indeed, Others find in him 
the invisible Friend. Further commit- 
ment, conditioning a clearer revela- 
tion, will lead one, then another, and 
again another, until witnesses multiply, 
to acknowledge that he is “The Christ, 
the Son of the Living God.” And as in 
the days of his existence in the flesh, 
the Lord goes on building his Church 
upon just such confessions of surrend- 
ered hearts and lives. 

To Protestants, in the words of 
Scripture the only Church is the com- 
munion of saints, the body of Christ, 
the invisible assembly of the ones called 


forth in the Lord from the four corners 


Emile 


Caillett 





of the earth, and de 


from every sect 


nomination. The Protestant gospel of 
salvation by faith may well be summed 
up in the terms of John 3:16: “For God 
so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have ever 
lasting life.” 


Direct Access in Faith 

Protestants believe in the universal 
ministry of the faithful. Relying upon 
the sole authority of the Holy Spirit 
testifying to the lordship of Christ in 
and through scripture, they affirm that 
he who believes has the witness in him- 
self. He knows that he is saved from 
sin, sin being basically self-sufficiency or 
pride, the ordering of one’s life as 
though there were no God. J. S. Whale 
puts it: “The self-sufficiency of the 
morally religious man is itself the meas- 
ure of sin.” In the words of the apostle 
Paul, the wisdom of this world is “fool 
ishness with God.” (I Cor., 3:19) 

We students must learn that the 
Christian way of salvation is not the 
Greek way of knowledge redeeming us 
from ignorance—however precious cul- 
tural achievements may be. It does not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
the power of the Living God of Abra 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, of Moses and of 
the Prophets, who in the person of 
Jesus Christ reconciled the world unto 
himself, and whose gracious spirit bears 
witness to that finished work in every 


humble and contrite heart. 
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We gave a Million Dollars and 


saved our fellow-students’ lives 


IT’S A MATTER OF HISTORY 


It happened in 1920-25 
and 1s still a great story 


HE UNIVERSITIES OF Europe were 


World War I. When 
student 


hard-hit by 
the demobilized veterans re- 
turned to their universities in 1920 they 
found labs without test tubes, libraries 
without books, and colleges without 
libraries or books. Medical departments 
were closed for lack of scalpels and 
formalin; science departments were in- 
active for want of teachers. Many dis 
tinguished professors had been killed. 
The returning students were sick and 
discouraged and their troubles were in 
creased by the non-existence of essen 
tials such as pencils, paper, and ink. 


looked black. 


At this juncture, students of all five 


The present and future 


continents went into action to save 


the lives of the 75,000 needy students 


ot Europe. 


What happened is a thrill- 


ing story, told by Ruth Rouse.* This 


le attempts to some ol 


the colorful highlights of that “student 


artic recapture 


chapter in post war reconstruction.” 


Here is how it began, back in 1920: 
INFERNO IN VIENNA 


‘Vienna in 1920,” writes Miss Rouse, 


‘remains burnt in my memory as a 
thing near to hell.” Formerly the ar 
tistic, intellectual and commercial capi 
tal of Central Europe, Vienna was now 
the top-heavy capital city of an impo 
tent Austria. “The whole adult popula 
tion of Vienna was fed in relief kitch 
face showed the 


ens. Practically every 


grey hue of famine. Boys of seventeen 


looked like 


dents suffered along with the rest of the 


children of ten. . . .” Stu 


population; no special effort was being 
made to help them. Hunger, illness, 
despair brought a wave of suicides. . . . 


In the face of this situation the 











* Rebuilding Europe, by Ruth Rouse, is out 
rint. Available on request, however, is a 
pamphlet, The First World War and 

Student Relief, which reprint om parts ot 
M Rouse book. Addre World Student 
Ser Fund, 8 West Forticth Street, New 


ur 
2 


Pragu (gift 


rican students, 1921) and the queue in th 


for most, their only meal that ¢ 


snow 


of cheap tickets entitling 


Briefly retold by GENEVIEVE SCHNEIDER 


World’s Student 
“could do no other.” It sent the able 
Ruth 


promptly called together the presidents 


Christian Federation 


and _ resourceful Rouse, who 


of Vienna student 


societies—a group 
representing ancient enmities (they 
were German, Jewish, Catholic and 


Socialist, respectively), but they had in 
common the grim fact that Kr 500 
($2.25) was a woman student’s month- 
while the ut- 


ly existence minimum, 


most a student could earn was Kr 300 


a month. 

This group prepared an SOS which 
the Federation rushed out to its forty 
member student Movements in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, the Americas, and Aus- 
tralia. The responses were quick and 


generous. 


ONE-MAN DUTCH 
DY NAMO 


The first response to the Federation’s 
appeal came from Holland, in the form 
ot five precious truckloads of soap, 
cocoa, bread, sweaters, shoes and blank- 
ets. For this welcome gift one energetic 
undergraduate was largely responsible. 
His method was to use gall or strategy 
to see the Chief Director of a store or 
industrial plant, then ask for what he 


wanted. His plan worked! The Neth- 


erlands student body ot 7,000 raised 







































































$107,164 in the first four years of fund. 
raising, their per capita gifts easily oy. 
distancing those from all other po 
tries. 

Holland’s first gift was followed by 
responses from other countries. A quick 
campaign in a few of the British ypj. 
versities made a total contribution of x 
least £100,000 in money or supplies, 

“We never dreamed of large help 
from South Africa,” says Miss Rous. 
“but the Movement there published oy; 
appeal in Dutch and English and quick. 
ly raised £150. The German Student 
Christian Movement, out of the depth 
of their own poverty, sent Mk. 1,10 
French women students sent Fr. 1,00 
and clothing, soap and books.” Amer 
$5,00 


These early gifts from America wer 


ica cabled $2,000 and then 
followed by others over a_ period of 
four years until a million and a hal 
had been sent. This amazing total in. 
cluded such impressive local returns as 
Yale, $37,162; University of Washing 
ton, $12,710; Ohio State, $10,000 
Ames, Iowa, $17,826; Michigan, $14; 
702; Minnesota, $16,000; Smith, $5,00 
Barnard, $7,659. Per capita gifts in 
many schools were $10. To make such 
generous giving possible, thousands o 
students went without dinners, gave uf 


luxuries, or gave up their allowance 
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THOSE FAMOUS 
BREAKFASTS 

Gifts in money and supplies contin- 
yed to pour into the Geneva relief head- 
quarters d at the end of four years a 


total of two and a half million dollars 
had _ bee: students of 
forty countries. A large share of this 


vas simmered down to 25,- 


received from 
total sur 
900,000 SITI ple meals served to students. 
“The ‘Vienna breakfasts’ soon spread 
over all Austria. Only a cup of cocoa 
but for months 
t was the only meal many students had 
to carry them through a hard day’s 
work. It cost six cents to the student 
who supplied it and a quarter-of-a-cent 


ind a slice of bread 


to him who ate it.” 

In January, 1921, the sudden de- 
mobilization of the armies of Poland 
sent a great stream of starving, home- 
less students into her universities, and 
the defeat of the White Russians added 
20,000 destitute refugees to the student 
population of Central Europe. To the 
Polish students, demobilization brought 
nakedness, for the army took back their 
uniforms and the stripped ex-soldiers 
sat shivering in their tents until truck- 
loads of civilian clothing arrived, the 
gift of Dutch and Swiss student com- 


mittees who organized “raids” on big 
cities. Student-driven trucks visited 


with demands of 
“money or your last winter’s suit.” In 


each household 


August came an SOS from Moscow to 
London: “Hundreds of students with- 
out boots and clothes . . .” and in 
September, fifty tons of clothing went 
off to Russia. 


THANKS FOR BOOKS 
AND BEDS 


Imagine a classroom in Prague, circa 
1920, and 250 Russian refugees sharing 
one medical book: they met in a group 
to hear the precious text read aloud. It 
was the only copy of that book in all 
Prague. 

And consider the bewildering array 
of choices offered by your college cata- 
logue. But in the University of Riga 
(in 1920) where the leadership for the 
new Republic of Latvia was to be 
tramed, only eleven Faculties (college 
departments) were in operation. Chem- 
ical laboratories, clinics of medical 
schools, agricultural and philosophical 
departments, all were closed or partly 
closed, lacking materials or personnel. 

Shelter and warmth were also on the 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WwASHINGTON 


My dear Doctor Mott; 


ee 


| lands of Burope and the Near East. 


22 November, 1920 


I have learned with the most lively 
satisfaction of the plane for enlisting the o 
operation of the students of America in behalf 


of their fellow-studentse in the war-stricken 


This effort 


commends iteelf to me mot only because of ite 


| urgently needed humanitarian aspect, 


but also 


because of the influence it is certain to exert 


in promoting Kindly and helpful relations between 


the leaders of tomorrow among the students of 


different lands and races. 


I bespeak for this 


most worthy cause the generous and self-sacrificing 


response of the student commmities in all parts 


of the country. 


Cordially and sincerely yous, 


Dr. John BR. Mott, 
Y. M. C. Ae, 
Sew York City. 


WZ how Vede ae 





Woodrow Wilson approved. 


SOS list. In every university city hun- 
dreds of men and women students, un- 
able to pay for rooms, were sleeping in 
phone booths, stair landings, sewers or 
on railroad station floors. These stu- 
dents joyfully moved into barracks-like 
dorms built with relief funds. 


BREAD ON THE WATERS 


The Federation gave generously to 
the student world, and received back 
rich and unexpected returns. Among 
the scientists who aided the relief proj- 
ects was the young Dr. Albert Einstein, 
who handed over to the Universities 
Relief Committee the proceeds of his 
first lecture in Britain on his Theory of 
Relativity. Madam Curie, Drs. Bergson 
and Freud, Gilbert Murray and Sir 
William Beveridge gave of their help. 

It was in April, 1922, that the Fed- 
eration tried the adventure of calling an 
international conference in Turnov, a 
Czech village in the Bohemian forest. 
Here, eighty-three students, men and 
women from thirty nationalities, were 
tumbled together. They represented 
every element—political, racial, religious 


—which was agitating post-war Eu- 
rope; they had in common the one fact 
that each had been on the giving or 
receiving end of the relief line—or at 
both ends. Suddenly, there was a crys- 
tallization in the form of a world-wide 
student fellowship. The Turnov experi- 
ence did not create this fellowship; 
had been maturing during the years 
when students of forty lands had sacri- 
ficed together to save at least 75,000 stu- 
dent lives in fifteen lands and 120 
universities, discovering thereby the 
magic of cooperative self-help as a solu- 
tion to student economic problems. 

The sense of international comrade- 
ship which had its birth at Turnov 
strengthened the Christian student fel- 
lowship of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. It also gave spiritual 
birth to International Student Service, 
the organization which did so much 
between the wars to increase interna- 
tional student activity. Through WSCF 
and ISS the valuable lessons of Euro- 
pean Student Relief of 
assimilated into today’s job of student 
relief. 


1920-25 are 
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Ameritans—Meet Your Fellow-Students! 





From BELGIUM 


thorities required six months of com- 


where German au- 


pulsory labor from every student. The 
Rector (7.e. President) of Louvain Uni 
ersity refused to enforce this, and 
many students left college to join the 
Maquis, left-wing resistance. The Rec 
tor and more than 200 students were 
imprisoned. The university library of 
800,000 volumes has been destroyed. 
\lso destroyed were the Law College, 
the Botanical, Bacteriological and Phys 


ics Institutes. 


\nd CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ancient Charles University in Prague 


W here the 


and the other institutions of higher 
learning have been closed since 1939. 
Students who escaped death, deporta 
tion and imprisonment were compelled 
to find an occupation within forty-eight 
hours, or be sent to a labor camp in 


Germany. 


In GREECE 


tuberculosis; many 


where 742 students have 
more suffer from 
anemia, stomach disorders and other 
consequences of prolonged malnutri 
tion. ... The diet for 8,000 students in 
Athens has been one daily meal, usu 
ally consisting of about a quarter-pound 
of beans with oil. During the whole 
occupation, meat was available once a 


year—at Christmas. 


HOLLAND 


students ‘disappeared,’ that is, lived 


where “about 50°% of the 
illegally, to escape the Germans. For 
this group, continually hunted, ° often 
even without identification cards or ra- 
tion coupons, undernourished, isolated 
from all their friends or any stimulating 
contact, study has _ been 
They 


ducting the secret press and serving in 


impossible. 


have given themselves to con- 


countless ways with the underground. 


And NORWAY 


some 3,000 individually signed letters, 


where students, in 
categorically repudiated all collabora- 
tion. In spite of arrests and many at- 
tempts at intimidation, only one stu- 
dent withdrew his protest. Subsequent- 
ly, about 700 students and a number of 
professors from the University of Oslo 
were deported to concentration camps 
because 


in Germany. Nevertheless, 
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World Student Relief operates on a 
strictly neutral basis, saving German as 
well as Allied prisoners, many contrib- 
uted to the World Student Service 
Fund, making it possible to establish 
contacts and get food parcels and books 
through to Norwegian students in Ger- 
many. 


THE PHILIPPINES too 


lands’ libraries have been razed. “Tt is 


where the Is- 


almost impossible to realize the hunger 
for books” writes I. W. Higdon, chair- 
man of the Philippine Books Commit- 
tee which is now launching a drive for 
250,000 volumes. General works and 
literature, reference books, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and atlases are wanted. 


And the USSR 


scientific equipment and rare collections 


suildings blown up, 


shipped to Germany, unknown thou- 
sands of books burned—this has been 
the fate of Russian universities. But in 
territory evacuated by the Germans the 
restoration of institutions of higher 
learning is undertaken simultaneously 
with the rebuilding of industrial enter- 


prises. 


In AUSTRALIA 


population is but a fraction of those 


where the student 
in prisoner-of-war camps, Margaret 
Holmes, of the Australian SCM and of 
World Student Relief has won the af- 
fection and confidence of prisoners and 
internees. 

Arrangements have been made in 
prisoner-of-war camps to enable stu- 
dents to take academic examinations in 
the camps, with results far above the 


average for the country as a whole. 


In BRITAIN—war has taken its toll 
also. The great library of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has been completely 
destroyed. The London Medical School 
has suffered extensive damages in its 
Bacteriological Department; Students’ 
Likewise others. . . . But 
British students are raising $200,000 for 
student relief in Europe and China!!! 


Hospital... . 


HAWAII—‘An almost completely Ori- 
ental student body, the privileged few 
who are still able to carry on a normal 
college program, at the same time in a 
position to appreciate the deprivations 





students in war zones have to undergo,” 
so writes a student at the University of 
Hawau, describing the laune hing of 
their fourth annual drive for the WSSF. 


In INDIA—where poverty penetrates 
student ranks, and the question of their 
country’s independence is uppermost in 
their minds, Indian students have ney. 
ertheless rallied to the assistance of 
refugee students from Burma and Ma. 
laya. In addition, the SCM in India has 
raised 1,600 rupees for student relief jn 
China and Europe. This, in addition 
to 300 rupees for the Federation. “J¢ js 
not the exchange value that counts, byt 
the act of giving. These are princely 
gifts,” states a student leader. 
PORTUGAL— where 


6 tons ot cofles 

10 tons of powdered milk 
10 tons of sugar 

30 tons ot dried beans 


120 cases of canned fish 


was the gift sent to the starving students 


3 


of Greece by the four universities of 


j 


Portugal. 


SWEDEN. 


only met the relief needs of refugees 


where students have not 


in their midst (from Denmark, Finland, 
and Norway) but provided further aids 
to other student war victims, they have 
sent 17,000 notebooks and other sup- 
plies monthly to prisoner-of-war camps 
in Germany. Individual Swedish stu- 
dents have “adopted” 400 Belgian stu- 
dents, to whom food parcels are sent 
twice monthly by the “adoptor.” Yngve 
Frykholm, World Student Relief Sec- 
retary, is the man who established the 
first contacts with American airmen, 
now prisoners of war in Germany, on 
behalf of American students. 


SWITZERLAND—where 13 rue Cal- 
vin, Geneva, provides headquarters for 
World Student Relief and the WSCF. 
Of the 1,700 student refugees served 
regularly by WSR in Switzerland, 700 
have been enrolled in Swiss universi- 
ties. 

& The WSSF issues frequent mimeo- 
graphed “Reports on the Uniwersity 
Situation.” Recent reports deal with 
Holland, Czechoslovaki, 
Norway, France. Write for copies: 8 
West goth Street, New York 18. 


Belgium, 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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We Are a World Movement! 





The World’s Student Christian Federation 


Coll ta Prayer 


February 18, 1945 
FOR OURSELVES 

Prayer is always difficult and costly. 

War has accustomed us to cruelties; it has made us insensitive. The love 
that is sensitive to needs and claims of others has only one source. That 
source is God and God alone. 

Before us lies an opportunity fraught with great consequences for suc- 
ceeding generations. Are we to stumble forward toward a fresh catastrophe, 
or is there to be a new start in a different direction? A new beginning is 
what God offers to each and all in Jesus Christ. “Behold, | make all things 
new.” That promise we need to claim both for the Church and for the world 
by the power of prevailing prayer. 


FOR OTHERS 


The New Testament has much to say about prayer for others. For what 
shall we pray? Surely, first of all that we may be enabled to obey Christ in 
praying for our enemies, not in word only but in deed and in truth, and 
without priding ourselves. “And be ye kind, one to another, forgiving each 
other even as God also in Christ forgave you.” When the Church forgets 
that it is God’s reconciling society, it ceases to be the Church. 


TOGETHER 


Then let us not forget those amongst us whose lives have been broken by 
the war. Many have been “tortured, not accepting their deliverance; and 
others had trial of bonds and imprisonment. They were slain with the sword: 
they went about in sheepskins, in goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, evil 
entreated, wandering in deserts and mountains and caves, and the holes of 
the earth.” Yet such is the power of God through Christ that even these 
things can be turned to gain if suffered in company with Him. Let us pray 
God to give men a deep renewal of faith and a fresh assurance of His love. 

On this Day of Prayer, the Church throughout the world reaches out in 
intercession for the needs of students everywhere. The members of the 
World's Student Christian Federation join in this great act of intercession, 
praying that their own fellowship may be used by God for proclaiming the 
good tidings, for reconciling the nations, for healing the broken-hearted and 
for restoring to the Church that unity for which our Lord himself prayed. 

Finally, let us pray that we may not have passed through these dark and 
terrible days in vain; that we may be shown the way towards mutual trust 
and enabled so to order human society that security, freedom and justice 
may be in greater measure the lot of all. There is a battle to be fought 
against our own weariness and pessimism, and we pray God to give us the 
bright shining torch of Christian hope—a hope that never disappoints be- 
cause its source is in Him. 

The Officers of the 
WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 





COPIES OF THE CALL to the WSCF Day of Prayer and a suggested service of 
worship for it are available from the United Student Christian Council, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Cost, 5c each or 25 copies or more at the 
tate of 3¢ each. 
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Paul Moritz and Kiang Wen Han are en route 
to the USA. 


Interflou 


Well-known figures moving on the 
world horizon: 

Kianc Wen Han, Executive Secre 
tary of the Student YMCA of China 
and the National Student Relief Com- 
mittee, is expected in this country in 
April. Along with him will be T. Z. 
Koo, bringing vivid memories of flight 
from Hongkong and Shanghai under 
herce enemy attack. 

LuTHEeR Tucker sails for Federation 
visits to Caribbean university centers. 

Pere ReEcKArRD, returned 
from student work under the Federa- 
tion in Great Britain, is poised for flight 
to Geneva where he is to help admin- 
ister student relief. Likewise Wi~mMIna 
Row .anp, typhoid injections et. al. ac- 
complished, waits plane or ship. Their 
address in Geneva will be the famed: 
13 rue Calvin. 


recently 


Tracy STrone, JR., returns from Gen- 
eva to the USA. 

Paut Moritz, NICC’s one-time “Stu- 
dent Ambassador to China,” returns to 
the USA after two years of wartime 
service as Administrative Secretary of 
the National Student Relief Committee 
in China. 

Miss Hwane Siv-Cur has recently 
returned to her native China to become 
the Executive Secretary of the Chinese 
Student YWCA. She took to China a 
set of questions formulated by Ameri- 
can students. Watch for the answers 
from students of China (to be pub- 
lished in these pages as soon as re- 
ceived from China). 
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The “Denison Consultation: 
Milestone in Student Unity 


|’ NOT UNUSUAL to assemble sixty- 
five 


students in a conference. But a 
combination of factors made the Na- 
tional Student Christian Consultation 
(Denison University, Granville, Ohio, 
during the Christmas holidays) a very 
rare experience. 

First was its purpose: Never before 
had a national meeting of students been 
called together with the specific object 
of discussing united student Christian 
work on American campuses. In such 
national inter-organizational conven 
tions as those of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, the promotion of student 
Christian unity has been an incidental 
rather than a primary objective. 

The second important fact is that the 
Denison meeting was student-initiated. 
Proposed originally in an official action 
of NICC in July, 1944, it became in 
September a joint undertaking with stu 
dents from the churches. Students con- 
ceived, planned and carried through the 


Denison meeting. The ten staff mem- 


bers and other non-students who had 
been invited to attend, did so purely in 
the capacity of resource leaders. Yet it 
was a notable fact that, as the delibera- 
tions progressed, all had a growing 
sense of their common task in a way 
that made it clearer than ever before 
how firmly we are bound together as 
a combined student-faculty-staff-move- 
ment. 

It is important, further, to remember 
that the delegates to the Denison Con- 
sultation were official appointees of 
their respective organizations. The fact 
that seven of the major denominations 
and the NICC had named official rep- 
resentatives, in all corners of the coun- 
try, to participate in a conference on 
closer unity, was in itself an encourag- 
ing sign of the times. While Denison 
was only a consultation, the recom- 
mendations of which are still to be 
acted upon by the organizations repre- 
sented, yet the delegates were so repre- 
sentative of their movements, and their 
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live at “the cross roads of conflict.” 


Stirring times 


347 Madison Ave. 





THE SINGING CALLER 


ot the American Square Dance con- 
tinues with fervor among young and old. For 
those who want to learn square dancing, and for 
who have already mastered it and yearn 
to “call,” this book is tops. It’s an ingenious ar- 
rangement of music, words of the calling and 
directions for steps and figures—plus the most 
illustrative sketches that ever graced a text! 


Revival 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING OF EUROPE 


EtrHan T 


This book compels Americans to shift mental gears and think European—some- 
thing which few of us have done but which can no longer be dodged. From here 
on in to the finish the responsibility for peace-making is ours as well as Europe's. 
Dr. Colton’s informative and sobering study makes us realize what it means to 


I HAVE SEEN GOD WORK IN CHINA 


SHERwWoop Eppy 
For thirty years Sherwood Eddy was in almost continuous contact with the 
Christian movements of China. Hundreds of thousands heard his message, as the 
direct result of which many thousands accepted Christianity, including promi- 
nent officials in the present Chinese Government. He tells facts and probes evils 
but through his realistic account there blazes enthusiasm for a great cause in 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Collected and Arranged 
Anne Hastincs CHASE 


$1.50 


CoLtTon 


$1.00 


$1.50 
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proposals were so soundly scrutinized 
before adoption, that there is little ques. 
tion that their actions will be generally 
supported by the groups from which 


they came. 

The outstanding achievement of 
Denison was not so much that it de. 
veloped a unified plan of organization. 
This it did not undertake. The focus of 
the meeting was not on organization 
and structure, but on the basic unity of 
Christian students in their common 
task. It was frankly stated that our 
object was to do together all those 
things which can better be done to. 
gether than separately. The stress was 
on action and attitude—not on a pattern 
of relationships. The students at Deni- 
son were primarily concerned to see 
things happen. 

Closely related to this mood was the 
emergence of a new interpretation of 
the term “united student Christian 
movement.” It was recognized that 
when these words are used together the 
common nouns do not have to be capi- 
talized—that they do not need to stand 
for a unified organization. The Con- 
sultation found itself referring frequent 
ly to our student Christian movement 
as a reality which we now possess, of 
which we became more aware than ever 
before in our Denison experience, and 
which we must make a conscious real- 
ity in the lives of students. As a result 
of Denison it will be more possible than 
formerly to talk about the student 
Christian movement in the United 
States without raising apprehensions or 
preconceptions in the minds of persons 
who may have identified this term with 
one or another organizational proposal. 

Most important of all in the Denison 
meeting was its solid spirit and content. 
This is reflected in part in its “State- 
ment of Unity.” The unity of the meet- 
ing was not necessarily in a particular 
interpretation of the Bible, nor in a 
common understanding of the Church, 
nor in agreement on Christian social 
action, but in the fact of Jesus Christ 
as the center of all loyalties. 

The keynote of Denison was the re- 
newal of united commitment to a com: 
mon task in the face of great obstacles. 
There was conviction that the resources 
for this task are to be found only in one 
place: “All things are possible through 
Him that strengtheneth us.” 

Eleanor French 
Edwin Espy 
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HOW TO PLAN A WSSF CAMPAIGN 


This is for you who are “seized with the fervor’ about the World 
Student Service Fund. If you follow these ten easy lessons you, 
too, can be proud of the record on your campus for WSSF. 





In ‘ en Easy Lessons— 6y CLARENCE ELLIOTT 


Let’s assume that students and fac- 
ulty m<¢ bers on your campus are inter- 
ested it raising money for the WSSF. 
What do you do now? 

1. Get the interested people to- 
gether. Decide that as a group you 
want [to ask others on the campus to 
give to WSSF. You need the feeling 
that you are not the only interested 
persons. Inquire in every corner of the 
campus for prospects. You may have to 
tell them about WSSF and then ask if 
they would like to help. Good commit- 
tee members will turn up in unexpected 
places. But, of course, you have to be 
sold on it yourself in order to interest 
others. 

2. Check with the college adminis- 
tration. Get permission to hold the 
drive. A small committee of students 
and faculty can plead the case before 
the administrative officials. Be well in- 
formed before you go and be enthusi- 
astic. It will help. 


3. Organize the sponsoring com- 
mittee and sub-committees. 


every interested person an assignment. 


Give 


Don't hesitate to ask busy people to 
serve. They can be challenged by the 
needs of WSSF as easily as the idle 
students. It’s the campus big shots who 
have the contacts that will help. The 
committee ought to represent a com- 
plete cross-section of the campus. 
Choose a chairman, a secretary, a treas- 
urer, sub-committee chairmen, and then 
get to work. 


4. Set your campus quota. Two 
words of counsel: be realistic about 
what you can expect to raise, but set 
the goal high enough to stimulate the 
imagination of the students and _fac- 
ulty. Figure your goal on a per capita 
basis. Double or increase last year’s re- 
sults. Try to surpass a nearby rival col- 
lege which has done.a good job. 

9. Choose dates and length of 
campaign. Know exactly how long it 


wil 
Wii 


ill take to see every person on your 
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campus. Three days to a week usually 
is sufficient time. The fall months are 
preferable to the spring. Be sure to 
avoid other drives to which students 
and faculty are asked to give. 


6. Pick type of campaign. A sepa 
rate campaign (and 63° of last year’s 
were) gives the opportunity to educate 
thoroughly on the needs of WSSF. A 
campus chest reduces the number of 
appeals to students. It often provides 
better organization and wider support 
and a larger per capita gift. But other 
campus agencies will share in the in 
come and WSSF might get less. Study 


the pros and cons and make your choice. 


7. Decide how you are going to 
raise your campus quota. The best 
way to get wide and generous support 
is to ask every student and faculty 
member to give from his pocket as an 
individual. There is no substitute for 
individual giving. It will take more 
time and better organizing but will get 
larger and better results. REMEMBER: 
Give every person a chance to say No. 
The number who say Yes will surprise 
you. Second best way is to get gifts 
from campus groups, either from their 
treasuries or by assessments. After you 
have done those two, you might have 
a benefit of some sort, with the pro 
ceeds going to WSSF. 


8. Give the campaign good public- 
ity. Smart publicity won't guarantee 
making your goal but it will help. Edu 
cation is necessary to make students 
receptive to your solicitations. Distrib 
ute WSSF materials widely and wisely. 
(See Lesson 10). Plaster the campus 
with posters of your own design and 
from WSSF. Make the copy brief and 
dramatic. Get stories and pictures in 
the campus paper. If you write the 
stories and take them to the paper, you 
will have better luck getting them 
printed. Mimeograph a letter to all stu 
dents explaining the drive and the 


places where the money will be used. 








Radio, plays, skits, use of public ad 
dress systems, displays and classroom 
announcements will add to the total 
publicity campaign. As the drive pro 
gresses, keep the campus informed. At 
the successful conclusion, announce the 
results publicly. 

9. Ask the WSSF office for help. 
Have them send a WSSF traveling se 
retary or a speaker to your campus. 
Seek their counsel. if you are stumped 
or baffled. 

10. Get WSSF’s “Five Foot Shelf.” 
You will need these for complete infor 
mation: 

WSSF Handbook, 1944-1945. This 1s. the 
bible.”’ 

United for the Future—WSSF folder avail 
able in quantity. 

WSSF Pony 


dent relief. 


a résumé of the needs for stu 
The Story of World Student Relief, 1937 
1944. 

The WSSF Newsletter—once a month with 
the latest information 

Fighting Against Hunger and Despair—te 
port of the European Student Relief Fund. 

Serving Students in Wartime China 
of the China Student Relief Committee. 


News on Unwersities of Europe 


report 


mimeo 


graphed reports—authentic, newsy, informa 


tive. 

For any of the materials mentioned 
above, or for advice on your special 
problem, write: WSSF, 8 West 4oth 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

At ang RP eNO _ A EMI 9 ON a 
MINISTERS’ 


WEEK 
Postponed 


Contorming to war-time 
travel regulations, our Min 
isters’ Week 
abandoned for this season 
The Alden-Tuthill lectur 
by Prof. Liston Pope will b 


given, however, for students 


program 1s 


ind local audiences February 


a j* 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 
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HERE SEEMS to 
Te a lot of 
news this month, 
SO We shall Start in 
without the usual 
preliminaries and 
apologetics. 

F Clem Elliott 


has come through 





with a sheaf of clippings (very 


ooking, with red pencil marks 


ull over them). Again they are from 


Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Iowa). 


hey tell of a discussion on the campus 


ibout the positive and negative values 


ol socia groups There are some who 


nd that these groups are a barrier 


to democratic campus living, and others 


that the presence Of a group with 


1 group does not weaken the large: 


The debate on both sides 1S lively 
ind intelligent, and not for this depart 


nt to judge. But it certainly is a 


' 
question that must in all conscientious 


ness be faced at some time. 


© Since this issue is on Student Reliet 


paid a visit to the WSSF office at 
8 W. soth St., in New York City, just 
mn time to run into two ftriends, Judy 


\ustin ind Mindy Howard, who are 


raveliinyg secreta4©ies. 


Macalester College in St. Paul, Minne 


sota, has done a remarkable job in rais 


4 ] 
iy WSSF money. With an enrollment 
of soo and a faculty of sixty-five, they 
ct a goal Of $1,332.32. The amount 


: 
3. 
wctually raised was $1,445, with mor 


(a eng tn NC NAGY NBO 


Want to start 
RECONSTRUCTION NOW? 
lf so, your CHURCH may need you 


SUMMER SERVICE opportunities af 
ford students experience for putting 
their ideals and skills to work 


For information write to 


Christian Summer Service 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10 


20 


to come. This is how: they earned 


money by various means: a minstrel 


show, shoe shining, darning socks, 
making beds, taking care of children, 
rafling dates, etc. Instead of the usual 
thermometer, the progress chart was a 
huge mountain on the wall in one ot 
the buildings. Each competing organ 
ization was represented by a mountain 
climber. As the contribution rose, the 
man climbed the mountain. Each one 
was attached to the next one by a rope, 
as in the Alps. And it was a disgrace 
to have “your man” stay at the bottom. 
It should be mentioned that Hugo 
friend to the New 
England SCM, is the advisor in Macal 


ester, and we 


Thompson, good 
are sure that his zeal con 


tributed much 


And trom the University of Kansas, 


Lawrence, Kansas) other interesting 
methods can be learned. They auctioned 
off the services of the faculty. A Pro- 
tessor of English was to ghost-write a 
composition; a Chem Prof to escort a 
virl on a coke date; the Chancellor was 
to answer the ‘phone in one of the 
houses tor thirty minutes; and the Dean 
volunteered to chauffeur a couple on 


a date. Unique methods, to say the least. 


University of Toronto (with a goal 


of $5,500) is to sponsor an auction 
a bow-tie trom Sinatra (ed. note, 
of doubtful value), cigar stub from 


Churchill, etc. Their big event is a 


benefit concert by the Toronto Sym 


phony Orchestra. 


It would not be right to mention 
WSSF drives without at least alluding 
to the usual remarkable job that Smith 


(Northampton, Mass.) has 


Colleg« 


done. Their $s.000 is now traditional. 


And what's more. they raised $26,000 


1 


tor their local Chest, overtopping thei 


S1.000 


goal by $4, 


And now, betore we die ot an over 


dose ot words, don't 


forget that the 


discussion of 


Dumbarton Oaks comes 

up in Congress in February. 

Barbara Hagen 
NYU ‘45 
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Oberlin offen... 


Association 
with a strong faculty and a 
cosmopolitan student body. 
A Curriculum 
recently revised to provide 
training in the basic require. 
ments for parish leadership, 
Ample Laboratory 


experience under close super. 
vision in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


Life 
in a college community whose 
iW college of liberal arts and con- 
' servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 
Degrees 
Hi of A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Oberlin College 
Thomas Wesley Graham, Dean 
OBERLIN OHIO 























Lenten 


by Ethel Cutler 


THEY TOLD ABOUT JESUS $2.00 
ONE PROPHET-AND ANOTHER 1.50 
ONE PEOPLE AMONG MANY 1.50 


(set of three—$4.00) 


by A. Maude Royden 
CONSIDER THE DAYS 1.50 


by Kathleen MacArthur 
ETERNAL LIFE BEGINS NOW 
SUPPLY LINES FOR MORALE a 


RBs 


by Winnifred Wygal 
THE GOOD LIFE—A DISCIPLINE 6 


on 


by Rose Terlin 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIAL 
ACTION . 


FAITH FOR RECONSTRUCTION J 


THE CHRISTIAN BASIS OF A 
NEW SOCIETY 
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